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lassen, and Zeit. Cf. also Styr. lass ' Zwischenzeit zwischen den 
Stunden des Essens/ Swiss lassi ' TTnterbrechung, zeitweiliges 
Nachlassen, z. B. bei Krankheiten, bei Regenwetter.' 

H. 0. Schwabe. 

University of Michigan. 



VlTZLIPUTZLI 



To my two previous notes on Vitzliputzli (Modem Language 
Notes, November, 1913, and June, 1914) I beg to add a third one. 
In the title of Richard DehmeP's fantastic dream-play Fitzebutze — 
which is also the name of the central figure — we have an interesting- 
variant of the name of the Mexican god Huitzilopochtli. I have 
previously dealt with the relation between the names Vitzliputzli 
and Huitzilopochtli. In the present case the striking resemblance 
between Fitzebutze and "Vitzliputzli would serve as presumptive 
proof that the German form Fitzbutze is likewise a corruption of 
the name of the Mexican divinity. But, as will be shown, we have 
still stronger proof in the form of internal evidence in the play 
itself, whereby the connection between the two names is positively 
established. 

In the first act of the play Detta, the little girl, sings to Fitze- 
butze, the jumping- jack, as she holds him upon her lap : 

Lieber schoner Hampelmann, 
deine Detta sieht dieh an. 
Ich bin gross, und du bist klein; 
willst du Fitzebutze sein? 
Komm! 

Then, as she proceeds to place the little fellow in the large arm- 
chair, she continues: 

Komm auf Vaters grossen Stuhl, 
Vitzliputze, Blitzepul ! 
Vater sagt, man weiss es nicht, 
wie man deinen Namen spricht. 
Pst, sagt Vater, Flitzebott 
war einmal ein lieber Gott, 
der auf einem Stuhle sass 
und gebratne Menschen ass; 
huh. 

That the two names are indeed identical is proved conclusively 
in Act Three, where we read: 

Ja, nicht wahr, du bist nicht so, 
lieber Gott von Mexiko! 

and a few pages beyond: 

Ha — ha — hah, ho — ho — hoh, 
seht den Gott von Mexiko! 
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where both passages refer to Fitzebutze. The fact that the scene 
of this act is laid in Mexico simply confirms the evidence already 
adduced. 

The playful variations of the original name Fitzebutze, to be 
noted above, are quite in the characteristic manner of little chil- 
dren ; they are indulged in more or less throughout the play. One 
further example may be cited: 

Husch, husch, huh 
alter Flitzebuh, 
Flitzeputzig, Butzebcin, 
mochtest wohl erloset sein? 
Ja? (Cf. Act 1) 

In conclusion it may be of interest to note that Dehmel's works 
contain also three poems on Fitzebutze. 

C. H. Ibershoff. 
University of Iowa. 



The Date of Chaucer's Hous of Fame 

A very minor but possibly significant fact may be pointed out in 
regard to Chaucer's The Hous of Fame and The Parlement of 
Foules. In the Parlement Chaucer gives a long account of Scipio's 
Dream, stating very precisely that he had been reading the book 
"the longe day." There can be no doubt that when he wrote the 
Parlement he knew Scipio's Dream at first hand. In the IIous of 
Fame, Book 11, 916, occurs the expression 

Ne the king, dan Scipio. 

Scipio was not a king, and the commentators on Chaucer have 
endeavored to explain Chaucer's manifest ignorance by suggesting 
"kingly hero" (Skeat), "one like a king" (Child) as the true 
meaning of the reference. In the Boohe of the Duchesse, Prologue, 
284-7, we find 

Macrobeus, 

(He that wroot al thavisioun 

That he mette, king Scipioun, 

The noble man, the Affrican. 

In the Romaunt of the Rose, 9-10, the reference is to 

the avisioun 
That whylom mette king Cipioun, 

a translation of the Roman de la Rose, 

la vision 
Qui avint au roi Cipion. 

Is it not likely that in the Hous of Fame Chaucer copied the 
term " king " from the Roman de la Rose ? The investigations of 
Miss Cipriani and of Mr. Sypherd tend to show that the influence 
of Macrobius upon the Hous of Fame is debatable, while the influ- 



